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Highlights 


This  report  presents  1957  national 
estimates  of  full-time  employees  in 
9,827  farmer  marketing,  farm  supply, 
and  related  service  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  first 
time  information  of  this  nature  has 
been  provided  for  farmer  coopera- 
tives. 


The  number  of  full-time  em- 
ployees that  cooperatives  require  in 
their  operations  is  dependent  upon 
such  factors  as  the  nature  of  the 
business,  seasonal  or  all-year  op- 
erations, volume  of  business,  the 
extent    of    economic    integration,    and 


the   number   of   services    or  functions 
performed  by  them. 

The  9,827  associations  employed 
a  total  of  141,000  persons  on  a  full- 
time  basis  in  1957,  or  an  average  of 
14  persons  per  association. 

Almost  half  of  the  associations  had 
less  than  5  full-time  employees,  and 
only  4  percent  had  50  or  more. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  asso- 
ciations had  100  or  more  full-time 
employees,  while  1,000  or  more  per- 
sons were  employed  full-time  by 
only    0.1    percent   of  the  associations. 
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An  estimated  total  of  141,000  per- 
sons were  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  by  farmers'  marketing,  farm 
supply,  and  related  service  coopera- 
tives in  1957.  On  this  basis,  the 
average  number  of  full-time  em- 
ployees for  the  9,827  associations 
listed  with  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  was  estimated  at  about  14 
persons  per  association.  However, 
almost  half  the  associations  em- 
ployed fewer  than  5  persons  and  less 
than  2  percent  had  100  or  more  on 
their  payrolls. 


The  data  covered  by  this  report 
represent  1957  national  estimates 
for  all  marketing,  farm  supply,  and 
related  service  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States.  All  computations  were 
based  on  data  assembled  in  connec- 
tion with  a  nationwide  survey  in 
1957  of  employee  incentive  plans  of 
farmer  cooperatives.  Actual  data 
covering  dollar  volume  of  business 
and    number    of  full-time   employees 


for  1957  were  received  from  3,932 
associations.  This  information 
served  as  a  basis  for  expanding  the 
data  to  cover  all  9,827  associations 
listed  with  the  Service  at  the  time. 
An  explanation  of  the  sample,  scope 
of  the  study,  and  the  method  used  to 
compute  the  national  estimates 
appears  in  the  appendix,  beginning 
on  page  15. 

In  order  to  retain  and  strengthen 
their  control  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, through  their  cooperatives, 
have1  extended  their  farm  businesses 
to  include  procurement  and  manu- 
facture of  farm  production  supplies, 
the  processing  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products,  and  the 
rendering  of  other  important  farm 
services. 

The  nature  of  the  business  or 
principal  farm  product  handled  has 
a  major  influence  on  number  of  full- 
time  employees  needed.  Some  coop- 
eratives, such  as  those  handling 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  operate 
at  about  the  same  level  all  year, 
whereas  others  are  highly  seasonal, 
functioning  at  full  capacity  only  a 
few  months  during  each  year.  Asso- 
ciations handling  commodities  of  a 
seasonal  nature,  such  as  some  fruit 
and  vegetable  cooperatives,  oftenhire 
additional  persons  for  limited  periods 


during  peak  seasons  of  activity.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  this  study  on 
part-time  employees.  However,  some 
types  of  cooperatives  may  employ 
more  people  on  a  part-time  basis 
during  short  seasonal  periods  than 
on  a  full-time  basis  throughout  the 
year. 

The  volume  of  an  association's 
business  has  an  important  direct 
bearing  on  number  of  full-time  em- 
ployees. Volume  of  business 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  loses 
much  of  its  significance,  however, 
when  associations  handling  entirely 
different  farm  products  or  commodi- 
ties are  being  compared--or  when 
associations  predominantly  engaged 
in  handling  a  specific  commodity 
handle  several  other  commodities  or 
provide  farm  supplies  as  sideline 
activities.  While  some  cooperatives 
still  market  only  one  commodity  and 
others  are  engaged  solely  in  pur- 
chasing farm  supplies  for  members, 
the  bulk  of  farmer  cooperatives  are 
engaged  in  a  number  of  varying  ac- 
tivities. Because  of  this  overlap  in 
activities  of  farmer  cooperatives,  a 
complete  analysis  of  number  of  em- 
ployees related  to  total  dollar  busi- 
ness volumes  was  not  made  in  this 
study.  However,  appendix  table  4 
does  provide  this  information  for  the 
specialized  dairy,  grain,  and  farm 
supply  associations  included  in  the 
sample.       These      groups      constitute 


about  three -fourths  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  associations  listed  with  FCS, 
and  80  percent  of  the  sample  asso- 
ciations. The  other  specialized  com- 
modity groups  were  too  small  to 
justify  detailed  tabulations. 

As  farmer  cooperatives  grow  and 
become  more  highly  integrated, 
fewer  of  them  perform  only  one 
function  for  members,  or  handle 
only  one  farm  product.  This  makes 
classification  of  cooperatives  by 
nature  of  business  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. However,  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  classifies  all  associations 
each  year  according  to  the  function 
or  activity  that  represents  the  major 
portion  of  their  dollar  volume  of 
business- -whether  marketing,  farm 
supply,  or  related  service.  While 
some  cooperatives  performed  only 
one  or  two  of  these  functions  in 
1957,  many  performed  all  three. 

The  data  presented  in  this  report 
have  been  tabulated  and  analyzed 
separately  for  these  three  functional 
groups  of  cooperatives --marketing, 
farm  supply,  and  service.  However, 
the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that 
both  the  functional  and  commodity 
classifications  in  this  report  repre- 
sent the  principal  type  of  business 
in  which  an  association  was  engaged 
in  1957  and  not  necessarily  the  only 
type.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  classification  of  cooperatives 
appears  in  the  appendix,  beginning 
on  page  14. 


The  General  Situation 


The  estimated  total  number  of 
persons  employed  full-time  and  the 
average  number  of  employees  per 
association,     by    type   of   association, 


are  shown  in  table  1. 

As    indicated    throughout    this     re- 
port,    many     factors     have    a    direct 
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TABLE  1. --Estimated  total  and  average  number  of  full-time  employees  for  different  types  of  farmer  cooperatives. 

1957 


Type  of  association 


Number  of 
associations 


Estimated 
number  of 
employees 


Average  number 

of  employees 

per  association 


Marketing  associations: 
Cotton  and  products 
Dairy  products 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Grain  and  soybeans 
Livestock  and  products 
Poultry  products 

Special  crops  and  miscellaneous  1 
Wool  and  mohair 

Marketing — total 

Service 
Farm  supply 

Marketing,  service,  and  farm  supply  2 


552 
1,761 
720 
2,113 
474 
142 
281 
184 


3,417 

42,681 

17,145 

16,457 

3,187 

6,734 

4.282 

277 


6.19 
24.24 
23.81 

7.79 

6.72 
47.42 
15.24 

1.51 


6,227 

94,180 

15.12 

232 

886 

3.82 

3,368 

45,698 

13.57 

9,827 


140,764 


14.32 


1  Includes  dry  beans  and  peas,  nuts,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  miscellaneous  marketing  associations. 

2 Does  not  include  49  cooperatives  that  were  newly  organized,  inactive,  or  performing  only  limited  services. 


bearing  on  number  of  full-time  em- 
ployees required  by  cooperatives  in 
their  operations.  The  average  num- 
ber of  employees  required,  shown  in 
table  1,  is  dependent  upon  such 
factors  as  nature  of  business, 
seasonal  or  all-year  operations,  vol- 
ume of  business,  the  extent  of  eco- 
nomic integration,  and  the  number  of 
services  or  functions  performed. 

The  larger  average  number  of 
full-time  employees  shown  for  the 
poultry,  dairy,  and  fruit  and  vege- 
table groups  of  cooperatives  in  table 
1  and  figure  1  reflects  the  greater 
economic  integration  in  those  groups. 
Two  recent  studies  published  by 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  present 
other  aspects  of  economic  integra- 
tion through  cooperatives.1 


iGessner,  Anne  L.  and  Mather,  J.  Warren.  Inte- 
grated Petroleum  Operations  through  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1950  and  1957.  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Agr.    Gen.  Rpt.  58.   1959. 

Gessner,    Anne    L.       Integrated    Dairy    Operations 


Cooperatives  classified  as  market- 
ing employed  approximately  two - 
thirds  of  the  141,000  persons  work- 
ing on  a  full-time  basis  for  9,827 
farmer  cooperatives  in  1957.  Farm 
supply  associations  employed  the 
other  third  of  the  total,  except  for 
the  small  number,  less  than  1  per- 
cent, employed  by  service  associa- 
tions. 


The  6,227  marketing  associations 
employed  over  94,000  persons  in 
1957--an  average  of  about  15  per- 
sons per  association.  The  3,368  asso- 
ciations engaged  primarily  in  the 
handling  of  farm  supplies  employed 
nearly  46,000  persons,  or  an  average 
of  between  13  and  14  persons  per 
association.  The  other  232  associa- 
tions   classified  as  service  accounted 


through  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1957.  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Gen.  Rpt.  69. 
1959. 
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Figure  1 


Average  Number  of  Persons  Employed  Full-Time  by 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  by  Type  of  Associations 
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for  about  900  full-time  employees -- 
an  average  of  less  than  4  persons 
per  association. 

Figure  1  shows  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  full-time 
by  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  re- 
lated service  cooperatives  in  1957 
by  type  of  association  and  by  com- 
modity classification,  and  how  each 
group  of  associations  compares  with 
the  average  number  of  employees  of 
all  associations. 

The  arithmetic  mean  or  simple 
average  of  14  shown  in  table  1  and 
in  figure  1  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  few  associations  with  a  large 
number  of  employees.  A  more 
"typical"  average  for  the  number 
of  employees  of  the  9,827  associa- 
tions is  the  mode,  or  the  number 
of  employees  reported  by  the 
greatest  number  of  associations. 


The  mode,  or  most  probable  num- 
ber of  employees  of  a  farmer  coop- 
erative, is  "less  than  5."  As  shown 
in  table  2,  "less  than  5"  was  the 
smallest  employee  size  group  tabu- 
lated for  this  study,  and  was  re- 
ported by  far  more  associations  than 
any  other  size  group. 

As  indicated  in  table  2,  only  15 
percent  of  the  9,827  associations 
had  more  than  14  employees  in  1957, 
the  simple  average;  but  nearly  48 
percent  had  less  than  5,  and  over 
three -fourths  had  no  more  than  9. 
Only  4  percent  of  the  associations 
had  50  or  more  employees.  Less 
than  2  percent  had  100  or  more. 
Only  0.1  percent  of  the  associations 
had  1,000  or  more  employees  in 
19-57. 

As    indicated  earlier,  all  data  pre- 


TABLE  2. --Marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related  service  cooperatives  classified  by  employment  size  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  estimated  number  of  their  full-time  employees,  1957 


Marketing 

Farm  supply 

Service 

Total 

cooperatives 

cooperatives 

cooperatives 

Number  of 

Cumu- 

Cumu- 

Cumu- 

Cumu- 

employees 

Num- 

Per- 

lative 

Num- 

Per- 

lative 

Num- 

Per- 

lative 

Num- 

Per- 

lative 

ber 

cent 

per- 
cent 

ber 

cent 

per- 
cent 

ber 

cent 

per- 
cent 

ber 

cent 

per- 
cent 

Less  than  5 

3,190 

51.2 

51.2 

1,319 

39.2 

39.2 

174 

75.0 

75.0 

4,683 

47.7 

47.7 

5  -      9 

1,567 

25.2 

76.4 

1.281 

38.0 

77.2 

40 

17.3 

92.3 

2,888 

29.4 

77.1 

10  -     14 

496 

8.0 

84.4 

275 

8.2 

85.4 

14 

6.0 

98.3 

735 

8.0 

85.1 

15  -    19 

238 

3.8 

88.2 

156 

4.6 

90.0 

0 

0 

98.3 

394 

4.0 

89.1 

20  -    29 

218 

3.5 

91.7 

162 

4.8 

94.8 

0 

0 

98.3 

380 

3.9 

93.0 

30  -    39 

103 

1.7 

93.4 

59 

1.8 

96.6 

4 

1.7 

100.0 

166 

1.7 

94.7 

40  -    49 

83 

1.3 

94.7 

35 

1.0 

97.6 

0 

0 

118 

1.2 

95.9 

50  -    99 

181 

2.9 

97.6 

40 

1.2 

98.8 

0 

0 

221 

2.2 

98.1 

100  -  149 

69 

1.1 

98.7 

10 

.3 

99.1 

0 

0 

79 

.8 

98.9 

150  -  199 

29 

.5 

99.2 

5 

.1 

99.2 

0 

0 

34 

.3 

99.2 

200  -  499 

40 

.6 

99.8 

16 

.5 

99.7 

0 

0 

56 

.6 

99.8 

500  -  999 

9 

.1 

99.9 

5 

.2 

99.9 

0 

0 

14 

.1 

99.9 

1,000  and  over 

4 

.1 
100.0 

100.0 

5 
3,368 

.1 

100.0 

0 
232 

0 

9 

.1 
100.0 

100.0 

Total  i 

6,227 

100.0 

100.0 

9,327 

iDoes  not  include  49  cooperatives  that  were  newly  organized,  inactive,  or  performing  only  limited  services. 
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sented  in  this  report  were  tabulated 
and  analyzed  separately  for  the  three 
functional  groups  of  farmer  coop- 
eratives      covered--farm       supply, 


marketing,  and  related  service.  The 
following  sections  of  the  report  will 
cover  each  of  these  major  functional 
types  of  cooperatives  separately. 


Farm  Supply  Cooperatives 


A  substantial  percentage  of  farm 
supply  associations  are  essentially 
small  local  retail  stores  providing 
farm  supplies  for  farmer  members. 
Others  began  with  retailing  but  have 
expanded  to  include  wholesaling, 
manufacturing,  or  both.  Some  have 
seen  fit  to  vertically  integrate  their 
operations  through  federations  for 
operation  of  feed  mills,  refining  and 
producing  crude  oil,  providing  trans- 
portation and  storage  facilities,  and 
other   related  services  andfacilities. 

The  major  commodity  groups  han- 
dled by  farm  supply  cooperatives  in 
1956-57,  ranked  by  relative  im- 
portance as  to  dollar  business  vol- 
ume, were:  (1)  Feed,  (2)  petroleum 
products,  (3)  fertilizer,  (4)  seed, 
(5)  building  materials,  (6)  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  (7)  meats 
and  groceries,  (8)  sprays  and  dusts 
(farm  chemicals),  (9)  containers  and 
packaging  supplies,  and  (10)  miscel- 
laneous supplies.1 

Actually  well  over  7,000  farmer 
cooperatives  were  handling  farm 
supplies  in  1956-57,  but  slightly  over 
half  of  them  were  classified  as  pre- 
dominantly marketing  cooperatives 
and  about  100  as  service  coopera- 
tives. Handling  of  farm  supplies  was 
the  major  function  of  3,368  of  the 
associations  at  the  time  this  study 
was   undertaken,    and   it   is  this  group 


2Gessner,  Anne  L.  1956-57  Statistics  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives.  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Agr.    Gen.  Rpt.  60.    1959. 


which  was  classified  by  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  as  farm  supply 
cooperatives.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  about  a  fourth  of  the 
associations  classified  as  farm  sup- 
ply were  also  engaged  to  some  extent 
in  marketing  farm  products  for  pro- 
ducer members  in  1956-57,  and 
slightly  over  two -fifths  were  also 
performing  other  specialized  serv- 
ices. 


Whether  one  or  many  of  these 
functions  were  performed  by  any 
specific  cooperative  in  1957  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed.  As  indicated  in  table 
1,  the  3,368  associations  classified 
as  farm  supply  employed  approxi- 
mately 46,000  persons  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  1957.  This  means  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed 
by  all  the  specialized  farm  supply 
associations  in  1957  was  between  13 
and  14  persons  per  association. 


This  simple  average  does  not 
represent  a  typical  employee-sized 
farm  supply  association,  however, 
because  as  previously  pointed  out  it 
is  distorted  by  the  few  large  asso- 
ciations employing  100  or  more  per- 
sons. As  shown  in  table  2,  approxi- 
mately 2  out  of  each  5  farm  supply 
associations  had  less  than  5  persons 
on  their  payrolls  in  1957,  and  over 
75  percent  had  less  than  10.  Only  a 
little  over  1  percent  of  the  farm 
supply   associations    employed  100  or 
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more   persons    in    1957,  and  less  than 
0.1    percent  employed  1,000  or  more. 

Compared  with  the  other  major 
functional  groups,  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  farm  supply  group  of 
cooperatives  had  less  than  5  em- 
ployees in  1957  and  a  slightly  larger 
percentage     had     500    or    more    em- 


ployees (table  2). 

Figure  1  shows  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  by  coop- 
eratives engaged  primarily  in  the 
handling  of  farm  supplies  and  how 
this  group  of  3,368  associations 
compares  with  the  other  major  func- 
tional and  commodity  groups. 


Marketing  Cooperatives 


Through  a  wide  range  of  integrated 
and  diversified  operations,  market- 
ing cooperatives  are  doing  many 
marketing  jobs  for  farmers.  Many 
are  continually  expanding  or  inte- 
grating their  operations  to  better 
serve  their  patrons,  reduce  costs, 
and  increase  savings  for  farmer 
members.  Some  process  the  raw 
product.  Some  have  a  research  staff 
seeking  ways  to  improve  their  prod- 
uct. Some  finance  the  marketing  op- 
erations. And  a  few  advertise,  pro- 
mote, and  sell  under  their  own  brand 
names.  Naturally,  associations  per- 
forming several  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in  moving  farm  products  from 
the  farm  to  the  consumer  need  more 
employees  than  those  performing 
only  preliminary  or  limited  market- 
ing services.  For  example,  many 
local  wool  pools  need  only  one  per- 
son, on  a  part-time  basis,  for  their 
local  assembly  service.  All  other 
services  are  performed  somewhere 
else  along  the  line.  Bargaining  coop- 
eratives, including  dairy,  fruit  and 
vegetable,  and  sugar  beet  bargaining 
associations  are  illustrative  of  coop- 
eratives performing  only  preliminary 
steps  to  actual  marketing  and  distri- 
bution. 

Also,  many  of  the  cooperatives 
classified    as    marketing --especially 


those  in  the  cotton,  livestock,  and 
rice  categories --are  essentially  spe- 
cialized service  associations  engaged 
in  such  activities  as  ginning,  live- 
stock trucking,  or  rice  drying,  and 
do  little,  if  any,  of  the  actual  market- 
ing. This  is  also  true  of  some  fruit 
associations  primarily  engaged  in 
drying  or  storing  operations. 

Illustrative  of  the  more  highly 
integrated  groups  of  marketing  coop- 
eratives are  those  handling  such 
products  as  poultry,  dairy,  and  some 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Table  1  shows  that  the  6,227  asso- 
ciations classified  as  predominantly 
marketing  cooperatives  employed 
approximately  94,000  persons  in 
1957--an  average  of  about  15  per- 
sons per  association.  As  shown  in 
table  2,  the  number  of  employees 
reported  by  the  greatest  number  of 
marketing  associations  was  "less 
than  5."  Well  over  half  of  the 
marketing  associations  had  less  than 
5  employees  in  1957  and  over  three - 
fourths  had  less  than  10.  One  hundred 
or  more  persons  were  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
marketing  associations,  and  less 
than  0.1  percent  had  1,000  or  more 
employees. 
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The  average  number  of  persons 
employed  by  marketing  cooperatives 
as  a  total  group,  and  by  the  major 
types  of  marketing  cooperatives,  are 
indicated  graphically  in  figure  1. 

Table  2  shows  the  estimated  per- 
centage of  marketing  cooperatives 
falling  into  specified  full-time  em- 
ployee size  groups  and  how  the  6,22  7 
marketing  cooperatives  compare 
with  other  major  functional  groups 
and  with  all  9,827  cooperatives  listed 
with  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  in 
1957. 

Since  operations,  services 
rendered,  and  facilities  of  the 
various  types  of  marketing  coop- 
eratives vary  considerably  accord- 
ing to  principal  commodity  handled, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  by 
the  different  types  of  associations 
also  vary.  In  order  that  the  results 
of  this  study  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful, information  was  tabulated 
separately  for  the  major  types  of 
marketing  organizations. 

Each  association  was  classified 
according  to  the  commodity  group 
or  service  that  represented  the 
major  portion  of  its  dollar  business 
volume  in  1956-57.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  many  of  the  associa- 
tions included  in  the  marketing  group 
handled  more  than  one  commodity 
and  about  two -thirds  also  provided 
farm  supplies  and  other  related 
services  for  producer  members. 

The  percentage  of  marketing  coop- 
eratives with  less  than  five  em- 
ployees, five  through  nine  employees, 
and  successive  employment  size 
groups,  varied  considerably  by  type 
of  commodity  handled  in  1957.  A 
greater  percentage  of  associations 
in  the  wool,  livestock,  and  cotton 
categories    had    less    than    five    em- 


ployees than  did  other  types  of 
marketing  cooperatives.  A  greater 
percentage  of  those  in  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetable,  and  dairy  categories 
had  100  or  more  employees  than  did 
other  types. 

Information  on  number  of  em- 
ployees in  1957  is  reported  sep- 
arately for  the  major  types  of 
marketing  cooperatives  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  this  report. 

Cotton 

Of  the  6,227  associations  classi- 
fied as  marketing  at  the  time  this 
study  was  undertaken,  552  were  en- 
gaged primarily  in  handling  cotton 
and  cotton  products.  These  552  cotton 
cooperatives  employed  roughly  3,500 
persons  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
1957--an  average  of  about  6  em- 
ployees per  association. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  the  cotton 
cooperatives  had  less  than  5  full- 
time  employees  in  1957  and  only 
about  10  percent  had  10  or  more 
persons  on  their  payrolls.  Less  than 
2  percent  of  the  552  associations 
employed  50  or  more  persons. 

TABLE  3. --Number  of  specialized  cotton  cooperatives 
classified  by  estimated  full-time  employee  size 
groups,  1957 


Number  of 

Associations 

employees 
per  association 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Cumulative 
percent 

Less  than  5 

383 

69.4 

69.4 

5  -      9 

115 

20.8 

90.2 

10  -    19 

28 

5.1 

95.3 

20  -    49 

16 

2.9 

98.2 

50  -    99 

9 

1.6 

99.8 

100  -  499 

1 

.2 

100.0 

500  and  over 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

552 

100.0 
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Table  3  shows  the  number  of  spe- 
cialized cotton  associations  listed 
with  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  in 
1957  arrayed  by  full-time  employee 
size  groups. 


Dairy 


Dairy  cooperatives  as  a  group  are 
more  highly  integrated  than  many 
other  types  of  farmer  marketing 
organizations.  Some  are  engaged  in 
both  processing  and  the  retail  dis- 
tribution of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  Other  associations,  how- 
ever, act  only  as  bargaining  agents 
for  their  members.  Many  also  market 
other  farm  products,  handle  farm 
supplies,  and  perform  other  related 
services  for  members  as  sideline 
activities. 


As  indicated  in  table  1,  coopera- 
tives specializing  in  the  handling  of 
dairy  products  employed  over  45 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  farmer  marketing 
associations  in  1957.  The  1,761  asso- 
ciations whose  business  was  pri- 
marily marketing  dairy  products  had 
an  estimated  total  of  about  43,000 
persons  on  their  full-time  payrolls 
in  1957--an  average  of  over  24  per- 
sons per  association.  However,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
greatest  number  of  dairy  coopera- 
tives was  "less  than  5."  Over  43 
percent  of  all  the  dairy  associations 
had  less  than  5  employees  and  over 
two -thirds  had  less  than  10. 


Table  4  shows  the  number  of  spe- 
cialized dairy  associations  listed 
with  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  in 
1957  classified  by  full-time  employee 
size  groups. 


TABLE  4. --Number  of  specialized  dairy  cooperatives 
classified  by  estimated  full-time  employee  size 
groups,  1957 


Number  of 

Associations 

employees 
per  association 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Cumulative 
percent 

Less  than  5 

769 

43.7 

43.7 

5  -      9 

432 

24.5 

68.2 

10  -    19 

242 

13.8 

82.0 

20  -    49 

163 

9.3 

91.3 

50  -    99 

94 

5.3 

96.6 

100  -  499 

53 

3.0 

99.6 

500  and  over 

8 

.4 

100.0 

Total 

1,761 

100.0 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Slightly  over  17,000  persons  were 
employed  in  1957  by  720  farmer 
cooperatives  engaged  primarily  in 
the  marketing,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  fruits  and  vegetables -- 
an  average  of  nearly  24  persons  per 
association. 

Some  of  the  well -organized  fruit 
cooperatives  serve  as  good  examples 
of  vertically  integrated  farmer  busi- 
nesses. Some  of  the  larger  coopera- 
tives are  engaged  in  many  phases  of 
the  fruit  marketing  procedure --in- 
cluding processing  and  packaging. 
They  handle  produce  of  members 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farm 
until  it  reaches  retail  outlets.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  associations 
have  horizontally  integrated  their 
operations  so  that  they  handle  sev- 
eral commodities,  provide  farm  sup- 
plies, and  perform  other  related 
services    for  their  grower  members. 

Nearly  46  percent  of  the  special- 
ized fruit  and  vegetable  associations 
had  less  than  5  full-time  employees 
in    1957   and    slightly   over  80  percent 
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TABLE  5.- -Number  of  specialized  fruit  and  vegetable 
cooperatives  classified  by  estimated  full-time  em- 
ployee size  groups,  1957 


Number  of 

Associations 

employees 
per  association 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Cumulative 
percent 

Less  than  5 

330 

45.8 

45.8 

5  -      9 

159 

22.1 

67.9 

10  -    19 

88 

12.2 

80.1 

20  -    49 

60 

8.3 

88.4 

50  -    99 

37 

5.2 

93.6 

100  -  499 

44 

6.1 

99.7 

500  and  over 

2 
720 

.3 

100.0 

Total 

100.0 

had  less  than  20.  The  seasonal 
aspects  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
marketing  leads  to  considerable 
part-time  employment,  which,  as  in- 
dicated earlier,  is  not  covered  by 
this  report. 

As  shown  by  table  5,  however, 
over  6  percent  of  the  720  fruit  and 
vegetable  associations  had  100  or 
more  employees  in  1957.  This  per- 
centage is  relatively  high  compared 
with  the  percentage  of  all  farmer 
cooperatives  with  as  many  as  100  or 
more  employees  that  year- -less  than 
2  percent. 

Grain 

Of  the  6,227  marketing  coopera- 
tives listed  with  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  in  1957  nearly  34  percent, 
or  2,113  associations,  were  engaged 
primarily  in  the  marketing  of  grain, 
including  soybeans  and  soybean  meal 
and  oil.  Several  other  types  of  coop- 
eratives marketed  grain  as  a  side- 
line activity;  and  many  of  the  2,113 
associations  classified  as  predomi- 
nantly grain  also  marketed  other 
farm  products,  provided  farm  sup- 
plies, and  performed  other  related 
services  for  farmer  members. 


The  2,113  specialized  grain  asso- 
ciations had  an  estimated  total  of 
over  16,000  full-time  employees  in 
1957--an  average  of  about  8  em- 
ployees per  association. 

As  shown  in  table  6,  nearly  half 
the  grain  associations  had  less  than 
5  employees,  however,  and  4  out  of 
5  had  less  than  10.  Only  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  had  100  or  more 
employees. 


TABLE  6.- -Number  of  specialized  grain  and  soybean 
cooperatives  classified  by  estimated  full-time  em- 
ployee size  groups,  1957 


Number  of 

Associations 

employees 
per  association 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Cumulative 
percent 

Less  than  5 

1,002 

47.4 

47.4 

5  -      9 

730 

34.6 

82.0 

10  -    19 

248 

11.8 

93.8 

20  -    49 

102 

4.8 

98.6 

50  -    99 

22 

1.0 

99.6 

100  -  499 

8 

.4 

100.0 

500  and  over 

1 

0) 

Total 

2,113 

100.0 

i  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Livestock 

Slightly  over  3,000  persons  were 
employed  full-time  in  1957  by  the 
474  farmer  cooperatives  engaged 
primarily  in  marketing  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  The  primary 
function  of  a  large  number  of  these 
associations  was  trucking  or  arrang- 
ing for  transportation  of  livestock  to 
central  markets.  "With  rather  limited 
exceptions  these  livestock  trucking 
cooperatives  did  no  actual  selling. 
Livestock  marketing  is  a  seasonal 
business  and  as  transportation  agen- 
cies for  farmer  members,  these 
associations  need  few  full-time  em- 
ployees. 
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TABLE  7.- -Number  of  specialized  livestock  coopera- 
classified  by  estimated  full-time  employee  size 


tives 
groups, 


Number  of 

Associations 

employees 
per  association 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Cumulative 
percent 

Less  than  5 

341 

72.0 

72.0 

5  -      9 

54 

11.4 

83.4 

10  -    19 

51 

10.8 

94.2 

20  -    49 

15 

3.1 

97.3 

50  -    99 

4 

.8 

98.1 

100  -  499 

9 

1.9 

100.0 

500  and  over 

0 
474 

0 

Total 

100.0 

The  474  cooperatives  whose  busi- 
ness was  predominantly  livestock 
marketing  or  trucking  employed  an 
average  of  between  6  and  7  persons 
per  association  in  1957.  However,  as 
shown  in  table  7,  nearly  three - 
fourths  of  the  associations  handling 
livestock  had  less  than  5  full-time 
employees,  and  less  than  3  percent 
had  50  or  more  employees. 

Poultry 

Farmer  cooperatives  with  poultry 
and  poultry  products  accounting  for 
over  50  percent  of  their  total  dollar 
volume  of  business  employed  more 
persons  per  association  in  1957,  on 
the  average,  than  any  other  type 
cooperative  included  in  this  study. 
The  142  cooperatives  that  specialized 
in  marketing  poultry  products  had 
over  6,700  persons  on  their  full-time 
payrolls  in  1957--an  average  of  over 
47  persons  per  association. 

Some  of  the  well -organized  poultry 
cooperatives  serve  as  good  examples 
of  highly  integrated  farmer  busi- 
nesses. Many  of  them,  although  orig- 
inally organized  to  market  poultry 
and  poultry  products  only,  have  since 


added  related  services  and  activities 
so  that  in  some  associations  sideline 
activities  now  account  for  nearly  50 
percent  of  their  annual  dollar  busi- 
ness volume. 

More  than  650  cooperatives  were 
handling  poultry  and  poultry  products 
in  1957,  but  the  marketing  of  poultry 
and  eggs  was  the  major  function  of 
only  142  of  these  associations.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  142  associa- 
tions classified  as  poultry  marketing 
also  marketed  other  farm  products 
such  as  dairy,  cotton,  grain,  and 
livestock  and  handled  such  farm  sup- 
plies as  feed,  building  materials,  and 
oil,  for  their  members.  These  diver- 
sified activities  accounted  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  by  poultry 
cooperatives.  The  trend  in  later 
years  toward  vertical  integration  in 
poultry  cooperatives  also  accounted 
for  the  larger  number  cf  employees. 
Some  of  the  associations  were  in- 
volved in  several  stages  of  poultry 
and  egg  marketing,  all  the  way  from 
pick-up  at  farms  to  retail  distribu- 
tion. 

As  shown  in  table  8,  of  the  142 
specialized    poultry   associations,    28 

TABLE  8. --Number  of  specialized  poultry  cooperatives 
classified  by  estimated  full-time  employee  size 
groups,  1957 


Number  of 

Associations 

employees 
per  association 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Cumulative 
percent 

Less  than  5 

40 

28.2 

28.2 

5  -      9 

20 

14.1 

42.3 

10  -    19 

30 

21.1 

63.4 

20  -    49 

26 

18.4 

81.8 

50  -    99 

8 

5.6 

87.4 

100  -  499 

17 

11.9 

99.3 

500  and  over 

1 
142 

.7 

100.0 

Total 

100.0 
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percent  had  less  than  5  employees 
in  1957,  and  nearly  two -thirds  had 
less  than  20.  About  13  percent  of  the 
associations  had  100  or  more  em- 
ployees, however,  which  accounts 
for  the  relatively  high  average  of 
over  47  persons  per  association. 


Wool  and  Mohair 


The  184  cooperatives  whose  busi- 
ness was  predominantly  wool  mar- 
keting employed  an  estimated  total 
of  about  Z77  persons  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  1957,  an  average  of  between 
1  and  2  persons  per  association. 
Many  of  these  associations  are  small 
local  wool  pools  organized  primarily 
for  local  wool  assembly  service,  and 
generally  employ  only  1  person  on  a 
part-time  basis. 


As  shown  in  table  9,  over  93  per- 
cent of  the  184  wool  and  mohair 
cooperatives  employed  less  than  5 
full-time  employees  in  1957.  Only  1 
percent  of  the  total  number  employed 
20  or  more  persons. 


TABLE  9. --Number  of  specialized  wool  and  mohair 
cooperatives  classified  by  estimated  full-time  em- 
ployee size  groups,  1957 


Number  of 

Associations 

employees 
per  association 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Cumulative 
percent 

Less  than  5 

172 

93.5 

93.5 

5  -      9 

4 

2.2 

95.7 

10  -    19 

6 

3.3 

99.0 

20  -    49 

2 

1.0 

100.0 

50  -    99 

0 

0 

100  -  499 

0 

0 

500  and  over 

0 
184 

0 

Total 

100.0 

TABLE  10.--Number  of  special  crops  and  miscellaneous 
marketing  cooperatives  classified  by  estimated  full- 
time  employee  size  group,  1957  * 


Number  of 

employees 

per  association 


Associations 


Number 


Percent 
of  total 


Cumulative 
percent 


Less  than  5 

153 

54.4 

54.4 

5  -      9 

53 

18.9 

73.3 

10  -    19 

41 

14.6 

87.9 

20  -    49 

20 

7.1 

95.0 

50  -    99 

7 

2.5 

97.5 

100  -  499 

6 

2.1 

99.6 

500  and  over 

1 
281 

.4 

100.0 

Total 

100.0 

1  Includes  dry  beans  and  peas,  nuts,  rice,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  other  miscellaneous  marketing  associa- 
tions. 


Special  Crops  and 
Miscellaneous  Marketing 


Marketing  cooperatives  were 
classified  into  six  other  separate 
commodity  groups  by  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service  in  1957.  These  com- 
modity classifications  were  dry  beans 
and  peas,  nuts,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  miscellaneous  products --includ- 
ing forest  products,  fur  pelts,  hay, 
hops,  seed  marketed  for  growers, 
nursery  stock,  tung  oil,  and  other 
farm  products  not  separately  classi- 
fied. The  estimated  total  number  of. 
full-time  employees  in  1957  of  the 
281  associations  primarily  market- 
ing these  farm  products  was  nearly 
4,300--an  average  of  15  persons  per 
association. 

The  estimated  total  number  of  em- 
ployees and  the  average  number  per 
association  for  these  281  associa- 
tions, by  principal  commodities  mar- 
keted, are  shown  in  table  11.  Asso- 
ciations in  the  rice  and  nut  categories 
averaged   only  about  7  employees  per 
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TABLE  ll.--Estimated  total  number  of  full-time  employees  and  average  number  of  employees  per  association,  of 
281  cooperatives  marketing  special  crops  and  miscellaneous  commodities,  1957 


Major  commodity  marketed 


Number  of 
associations 


Estimated 

Ave 

rage  number 

number  of 

of 

employees 

employees 

per 

association 

250 

17.86 

267 

7.22 

434 

7.00 

1.848 

28.43 

419 

12.70 

1,064 

15.20 

Dry  beans  and  peas 

Nuts 

Rice 

Sugar  and  products 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


14 
37 
62 
65 
33 
70 


281 


4,282 


15.24 


association,  whereas  those  handling 
sugar  and  sugar  products  averaged 
over  24. 

As    shown   in   table    10,  over  half  of 
the     associations    marketing     special 


crops  had  less  than  5  full-time  em- 
ployees in  19  57,  and  about  3  out  of 
4  had  less  than  10.  Less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  associations  had  100  or 
more  persons  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 


Service  Cooperatives 


Well  over  5,000  cooperatives  per- 
formed services  for  members  and 
patrons  in  1956-57,  but  only  232  of 
these  associations  were  classified 
by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  as 
predominantly  service  associations. 
Cotton  ginning  and  livestock  truck- 
ing cooperatives  were  classified  with 
the  cotton  and  livestock  marketing 
groups. 


Among  the  special  services  per- 
formed by  farmer  cooperatives  are: 
Storage,  trucking,  fruit  and  grain 
drying,  locker  plant  operations,  fruit 
picking  and  packing,  spraying,  feed 
grinding,     repair    of    machinery    and 


equipment,    and   other    similar    serv- 
ices. 

As  indicated  in  table  1,  the  232 
associations  classified  as  service 
employed  fewer  than  900  persons  in 
1957,  an  average  of  less  than  4  per- 
sons per  association. 

Table  2  shows  that  fully  three - 
fourths  of  all  the  associations  classi- 
fied as  service  cooperatives  had  less 
than  5  full-time  employees  in  1957, 
and  over  98  percent  of  the  group  had 
less  than  15.  The  other  2  percent  of 
the  service  cooperatives  employed 
less  than  40  persons  on  a  full-time 
basis. 
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Appendix 


Scope  of  Study  and  Classification 
of  Associations 

The  figures  and  computations  in- 
cluded in  this  report  are  based  on 
data  collected  for  a  1957  nationwide 
survey  of  employee  incentive  plans 
of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  re- 
lated service  cooperatives.  Nearly 
4,000  associations  submitted  infor- 
mation on  number  of  full-time  em- 
ployees and  dollar  volume  of  business 
in  connection  with  this  survey. 

Appendix  table  1  shows  the  total 
number  of  associations,  by  com- 
modity groups,  listed  with  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  at  the  close  of 
their  1955-56  fiscal  years  and  the 
number  of  cooperatives  in  each  com- 
modity group  included  in  the  survey. 
As  shown  by  the  table,  information 
was  obtained  from  40  percent  of  all 
associations  listed. 

Cooperatives  listed  with  the  Serv- 
ice were  classified  for  purposes  of 
this  study  either  as  marketing,  farm 
supply,  or  service  associations,  de- 
pending on  their  principal  type  of 
business.  Marketing  cooperatives  in- 
cluded those  associations  whose  busi- 
ness was  predominantly  marketing 
farm  products  for  patrons,  with  more 


than  50  percent  of  their  total  annual 
dollar  volume  derived  from  the  sale 
of  farm  products.  Farm  supply  coop- 
eratives were  those  whose  farm  sup- 
ply business  accounted  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  total  annual 
dollar  volume.  And  service  coopera- 
tives were  those  associations  per- 
forming such  functions  as  trucking, 
drying,  picking,  or  similar  services 
related  to  marketing  or  farm  supply 
activities,  with  service  revenues  ac- 
counting for  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  total  annual  dollar  volume. 

Many  cooperatives  handled  more 
than  one  commodity  and  provided 
marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related 
services  for  farmer  members.  Such 
associations  were  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  pr  e  dominant  product  in 
their  business  volume. 

In  1956-57,  about  50  percent  of  the 
cooperatives  listed  with  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  were  perform- 
ing both  marketing  and  farm  supply 
functions.  Of  the  cooperatives  classi- 
fied as  farm  supply,  22  percent  also 
marketed  farm  products.  Of  those 
classified  as  marketing,  63  percent 
also  handled  farm  supplies.  Of  those 
classified  as  service,  57  percent 
marketed  farm  products  and  45  per- 
cent handled  farm  supplies. 
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Of  the  9,827  associations  listed  in 
1956  with  FCS,  6,227--or  almost  64 
percent --were  classified  as  market- 
ing cooperatives,  and  subdivided  by 
commodity  groups.  Another  3,368 
associations --or  34  percent—were 
classified  as  farm  supply  coopera- 
tives. The  other  232  associations --or 
about  2  percent  of  the  total- -were 
classified  as  service  cooperatives. 
The  sample,  composed  of  56  percent 
marketing  associations,  42  percent 
farm  supply,  and  2  percent  service, 
compares  favorably  with  the  break- 
down and  classification  of  all  coop- 
eratives by  principal  type  of  busi- 
ness. 


principal  commodity  handled. 

Number  of  employees  reported 
by  the  sample  associations  were 
fitted  into  these  frequency  dis- 
tribution groupings,  and  an  aver- 
age number  of  employees  for 
each  volume -of -business  group, 
by  type  of  association  and  prin- 
cipal commodity  handled,  was 
computed.  These  averages  were 
then  applied  to  the  total  number 
of  associations  in  each  group  to 
arrive  at  the  estimated  number 
of  employees  for  all  associa- 
tions. 


Computation  of  National  Estimates 

Actual  data  covering  dollar  volume 
of  business  and  number  of  full-time 
employees  for  1957  were  received 
from  3,932  associations.  This  infor- 
mation served  as  a  basis  for  ex- 
panding the  data  to  cover  all  9,827 
associations  listed  with  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  at  the  time.  This 
was  accomplished  as  follows: 

Frequency  distribution  tables 
were  prepared,  based  on  dollar 
volume  of  business  groupings 
for  1956,  for  each  functional  type 
of  cooperative  listed  with  FCS. 
Separate  distribution  tables  were 
also  prepared  for  the  coopera- 
tives   in   the   marketing   group  by 


Similar  frequency  distribution 
tabulations  were  prepared  to 
determine  the  number  of  coop- 
eratives in  each  commodity  and 
farm  supply  group  with  less  than 
5  employees,  from  5  to  9  em- 
ployees, and  the  successive  em- 
ployee size  groups  used  in  this 
report.  Dollar  volume -of -busi- 
ness size  groupings  used  in 
arriving  at  national  estimates 
for  number  of  employees  for 
this  report  and  the  number  of 
cooperatives  in  each  size  group 
are  shown  in  accompanying 
appendix  table  2  for  all  market- 
ing, farm  supply,  and  service 
cooperatives.  Appendix  table  3 
furnishes  similar  information  for 
the  major  types  of  marketing 
cooperatives. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  1. --Number  of  farmer  cooperatives,  by  specified  groupings,  and  number  of  each  group  included 

in  nationwide  survey,  1957 1 


Number  of 

associations 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

listed  with 

associations 

listed 

Association  group 

Farmer  Coop- 

included in 

associations 

erative  Service, 

nationwide 

included 

1955-56 

survey,  1957 

in  survey 

Marketing: 
Cotton  and  products 
Dairy  products 
Dry  beans  and  peas 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Grain,  soybeans,  soybean  meal  and  oil 
Livestock  and  livestock  products 
Miscellaneous  marketing 
Nuts 

Poultry  products 
Rice 

Sugar  products 
Tobacco 
Wool  and  mohair 

Total  marketing 
Service 
Farm  supply 

Marketing,  service,  and  farm  supply 


552 

121 

21.9 

1,761 

687 

39.0 

14 

6 

42.9 

720 

289 

40.1 

2,113 

818 

38.7 

474 

132 

27.8 

70 

25 

35.7 

37 

14 

37.8 

142 

54 

38.0 

62 

5 

8.1 

65 

11 

16.9 

33 

10 

30.3 

184 

55 

29.9 

6,227 

2,227 

35.8 

232 

57 

24.6 

3,368 

1,648 

48.9 

9,827 


3,932 


40.0 


LDoes  not  include  49  cooperatives  that  were  newly  organized,  inactive,  or  performing  only  limited  services. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  2. --Size  of  business  of  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related  service  cooperatives,  1955-56 


Marketing 
cooperatives 

Farm  supply 
cooperatives 

Service 
cooperatives 

Total 

Dollar  volume 

Num- 

Per- 

Cumu- 
lative 

Num- 

Per- 

Cumu- 
lative 

Num- 

Per- 

Cumu- 
lative 

Num- 

Per- 

Cumu- 
lative 

ber 

cent 

per- 
cent 

ber 

cent 

per- 
cent 

ber 

cent 

per- 
cent 

ber 

cent 

per- 
cent 

(Thousands 

$99  < 

)r  less 

100 

199 

200 

299 

300 

399 

400 

499 

500 

599 

600 

699 

700 

799 

800 

899 

900 

999 

1,000 

-    1,999 

2,000 

■    2,999 

3,000 

■    3,999 

4,000  - 

■    4,999 

5,000  ■ 

■    7,999 

8,000  ■ 

■  10,999 

11,000  ■ 

■  13.999 

14,000  - 

16,999 

17,000  - 

19,999 

20,000  and  over 

Total  i 


949 

15.2 

15.2 

512 

15.2 

15.2 

208 

89,7 

89.7 

1,669 

17.0 

17.0 

789 

12.7 

27.9 

832 

24.7 

39.9 

18 

7.8 

97.5 

1,639 

16.7 

33.7 

587 

9.4 

37.3 

634 

18.8 

58.7 

3 

1.3 

98.8 

1.224 

12.5 

46.2 

551 

8.9 

46.2 

363 

10.8 

69.5 

1 

0.4 

99.2 

915 

9.3 

55.5 

430 

6.9 

53.1 

216 

6.4 

75.9 

1 

0.4 

99.6 

647 

6.6 

62.1 

374 

6.0 

59.1 

169 

5.0 

80.9 

0 

0 

99.6 

543 

5.5 

67.6 

323 

5.2 

64.3 

118 

3.5 

84.4 

0 

0 

99.6 

441 

4.5 

72.1 

281 

4.5 

68.8 

91 

2.7 

87.1 

0 

0 

99.6 

372 

3.8 

75.9 

211 

3.4 

72.2 

74 

2.2 

89.3 

0 

0 

99.6 

285 

2.9 

78.8 

187 

3.0 

75.2 

42 

1.3 

90.6 

0 

0 

99.6 

229 

2.3 

81.1 

826 

13.3 

88.5 

191 

5.7 

96.3 

1 

0.4 

100.0 

1,018 

10.4 

91.5 

244 

3.9 

92.4 

48 

1.4 

97.7 

0 

0 

292 

3.0 

94.5 

111 

1.8 

94.2 

23 

0.7 

98.4 

0 

0 

134 

1.3 

95.8 

76 

1.2 

95.4 

9 

0.3 

98.7 

0 

0 

85 

0.9 

96.7 

111 

1.8 

97.2 

8 

0.2 

98.9 

0 

0 

119 

1.2 

97.9 

39 

0.6 

97.8 

9 

0.3 

99.2 

0 

0 

48 

0.5 

98.4 

33 

0.5 

98.3 

4 

0.1 

99.3 

0 

0 

37 

0.4 

98.8 

11 

0.2 

98.5 

3 

0.1 

99.4 

0 

0 

14 

0.1 

98.9 

11 

0.2 

98.7 

4 

0.1 

99.5 

0 

0 

15 

0.1 

99.0 

83 

1.3 

100.0 

18 

0.5 

100.0 

0 

0 

101 

1.0 

100.0 

6,227    100.0 


3,368     100.0 


232      100.0 


9,827     100.0 


1  Does  not  include  49  cooperatives  that  were  newly  organized,  inactive,  or  performing  only  limited  services. 
Source:  Data  prepared  by  Anne  L.  Gessner,  History  &  Statistics  Branch,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  4. --Number  of  full-time  employees  reported  by  dairy,  grain,  and  farm  supply  cooperatives, 

1957 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Total  number 

Average  number 

Type  of  association 

associations 

associations 

of  employees 

of  employees 

and  volume  of 

listed  with 

included  in 

of  associations 

of  associations 

business 

FCS 

sample1 

included  in 
sample  l 

included  in 
sample1 

(Thousand  dollars) 

Dairy: 

Less  than  200 

506 

133 

481 

3.6 

200  -       499 

502 

181 

1,029 

5.7 

500  -       799 

234 

101 

878 

8.7 

800  -       999 

81 

33 

447 

13.5 

1,000  -    3,999 

299 

155 

4,815 

31.1 

4,000  -  10,999 

93 

56 

5,281 

94.3 

11,000  and  over 

46 

28 

10,578 

377.8 

Total  dairy 

1,761 

687 

23,509 

34.2 

Grain: 

Less  than  200 

169 

106 

251 

2.4 

200  -       499 

651 

225 

822 

3.6 

500  -       799 

513 

188 

967 

5.1 

800  -       999 

232 

87 

656 

7.5 

1,000  -    3,999 

500 

188 

2,297 

12.2 

4,000  -  10,999 

33 

17 

967 

56.9 

11,000  and  over 

15 

7 

1,008 

144.0 

Total  grain 

2,113 

818 

6,968 

8.5 

Farm  supply: 

Less  than  200 

1,344 

503 

1,600 

3.2 

200  -       499 

1,213 

636 

4,196 

6.6 

500  -       799 

378 

246 

2,873 

11.7 

800  -       999 

116 

71 

1,157 

16.3 

1.000  -    3,999 

262 

161 

5,086 

31.6 

4,000  -  10,999 

26 

15 

2,711 

180.7 

11,000  and  over 

29 

16 

8.079 

504.9 

Total  farm  supply 

3.368 

1,648 

25,702 

15.6 

XA11  associations  reporting  were  included  even  though  some  reported  no  full-time  employees. 
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